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[N A FEW DAYS, ANOTHER COUNCIL WAS CALLED.' 
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YOU MAY ENTER, BUT 
THE CROWD YOU HAVE 

WITH YOU MUST |-- 

REMAIN OUTSIDE .) 


( THIS APPROACH, THEY ALL LEAPED UP AND RAN OFF TO THE HOUSES OF SOME ENGL ISHMEN. 
THEY BEAT DOWN THE DOORS AND BRUTALLY MURDERED THEM. 
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* WITH BURNING TOW AT THE BUILDINGS 
CLUSTERED INSIDE THE FORT. ,- 




?or several weeks, no man lay down to sleep, 

EXCEPT IN HIS CLOTHES, AND WITH HIS WEAPONS 
..j BY HIS SIDE. - 




























Supplies dwindled dangerously, by 

MAY 30, THE SITUATION AT THE FORT 
-- WAS DESPERATE. , - 


A CONVOY IS COMING 
DOWN THE RIVER/ 


I KNOW A DETACHMENT WITH 
PROVISIONS AND AMMUNITION IS ON 
THE WAY TO US. IF WE CAN ONLY 
HOLD OUT A LITTLE LONGER/ l —' 


JNSTANTLY THE FORT WAS ASTIR. 


SEE THE ENGLISH 
FLAG ON THE t- > 
FIRST BOAT/ I 




INDIANS/ 


THE CONVOY HAS BEEN 
CAPTURED AND THE SOLDIERS 
ARE BEING FORCED TO ACT 
i AS ROWERS/ ■ 
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CONSPIRACY Of PONTIAC 



J'HE RAFT CAME CRACKLING DOWN f 

M TOWARD THE SCHOONERS. I 


WHAT'S 

THAT? 


IT LOOKS LIKE A 
BLAZING RAFT/ 


The glare ut UR a group of half-naked spectators who stood along the bank. 


Suddenly a cannon from the fort 

ROARED, AND THE INDIANS DISAPPEARED. 


























JT WAS NOW BETWEEN TWO AND THREE 

M MONTHS SINCE THE SIEGE BEGAN. INDIAN 
HISTORY CANNOT FURNISH ANOTHER INSTANCE 

OF SO LARGE A FORCE PERSISTING SO LONG 1 
IN THE! ATTACK OF A FORTIFIED PLACE. IT WAS 
THE CONTROLLING SPIRIT OF PONTIAC WHICH ' 
TO THEIR Km. j - 

U**Atta4*d 

UT UNKNOWN TO THE SOLDIERS AT 
** DETROIT, A STRONG REINFORCEMENT 

WAS COMING TO THEIR AID. CAPTAIN DALZELL 
HAD LEFT NIAGARA WITH TWENTY-TWO 
BARGES BEARING TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
MEN AND A FRESH SUPPLY OF PROVISIONS 
-1 

BLa^Ha/SE^CAPWRED^ Ifb/wEEKsFbEFORE. 


T'hey proceeded to sandusky and marched 

M TO AN INDIAN VJLLAGEj, WHICH THEY BURNED 

Then they steered for the 

M DETROIT RIVER ANDJCAUTIOUSLY 


lit 1 - 1 

pS / 1 



















































































They FILED ALONG Tie 

M BARNS. ORCHARDS AND 


The night ms exceedingly dark, and 

M THEY DID NOT SEE THE SHADOWY FORMS 
OF INDIAN SCOUTS WHO WATCHED EVERY 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC 



J'HE DETACHMENT FELL BACK AMID SCATTERED FIRE FROM THE REAR. 


lUDDENL Y INDIANS L TINS IN AMBUSH 
THERE POURED A VOLLEY AMONG THEMi 
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Major Rogers and some of ms rangers 

•burst the door with an axe, rushed in i 

i rTirar j AND EXPELLED THEM. |- 
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H/Vm OF PONTIAC'S l_ 

'MORE INDIANS CAME TO JOIN HIM. 
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n HEN THEY FLUNG DOWN 
THEIR GUNS. j 


SPEARS AND] 
HATCHETS, 

I LADS! 


JN A FEW MINUTES THEY HAD KILLED AND 
1 WOUNDED MORE THAN TWICE THEIR NUMBER. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC 




flNLY PONTIAC AND HIS OTTAWAS REFUSED TO ASK 

% SP0R PEACE. THEY PERSISTED IN THEIR HOSTILITIES, 
AND WHEN THEY FINALLY WITHDREW IT WAS TO STIR UP 
NEW TRIBES TOR A SPRING ATTACK. HOWEVER, THE 
ENGLISH WERE DETERMINED TO SUPPRESS AN OUTBREAK. 


'THE TWO ARMIES SET OUT. WHEN BRADSTREET GOT 
M AS FAR AS FORT NIAGARA, HE FOUND THOUSANDS 
OF INDIANS GATHERED TO SUE FOR PEACE. 
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I KNOW WHAT A GREAT WARRIOR PONTIAC 
IS, BUT THE FRENCH KING HAS ORDERED 
ME TO YIELD THIS PART OF THE COUNTRY 
TO THE ENGLISH WHEN THEY COME TO 
CLAIM IT. f - J 


I FATHER, I LOVE THE FRENCH, AND I 
HAVE COME HITHER WITH MY WARRIORS 
TO AVENGE THEIR WRONGS. I ASK OF 
YOU ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND TROOPS 
TO ACT WITH ME AND MY WARRIORS. 


WHEN THE ENGLISH TOLD US THAT 
THEY HAD CONQUERED YOU, WE 
THOUGHT THEY LIED. BUT NOW WE 
SEE THAT THEY SPOKE THE TRUTH. 


YOU, WHOM WE LOVED AND SERVED SO 
WELL HAVE GIVEN THE LANDS THAT 
WE DWELL UPON TO YOUR ENEMIES 
AND OURS! |--- 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN 


jpRANCIS Parkman 
was bom on Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1823, in his 
parents’ home on Bea¬ 
con hill in Boston. He 
was the eldest son of 
the Reverend Dr. Fran¬ 
cis Parkman and Caro¬ 
line Hall Parkman, who 
were descended from 
the earliest Massachu¬ 
setts families. Park- 
man’s ancestors were men of importance 
in the colonies of Massachusetts Bay and 
Plymouth. The Reverend Parkman was 
minister of the New North Church in 
Boston. 

Young Francis Parkman was still a 
sophomore at Harvard university when 
he decided to write the story of the 
struggle between the French and the 
English for possession of North America. 
He realized that writing a history of this 
kind would require a great deal of re¬ 
search, so he prepared himself for the 
adventure of collecting first-hand mate¬ 
rial from the Indians of the Northwest. 

Two years after he graduated from 
Harvard, he set out with a friend for a 
trip over the Oregon trail. From St. 
Louis they traveled up the Missouri 
river to Kansas City. There they bought 
horses and hired their guides. After 
many hardships, they finally reached the 

. e m* ■ Act 

The trip along the trail was a long 
and difficult one. They visited many 
Indian camps and were entertained by 
the Indians according to their customs. 
In return, Parkman gave a feast at 



which dog meat, an Indian favorite, was 
the main course. 

Through this direct contact, Parkman 
was able to study the Indians. He made 
detailed notes on the dress, customs, 
rituals, hunting habits and living condi¬ 
tions of the various tribes. 

Parkman’s trip was an invaluable aid 
in helping him write his history books, 
but it played havoc with his health. On 
the Oregon trail he was constantly ex¬ 
posed to bad weather, bad food and 
long hours without rest. He developed 
trouble with his eyes. Soon he could not 
bear light and was forced to spend most 
of his time in darkened quarters. 

In spite of his physical difficulties, he 
published The Oregon Trail in 1849. 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac followed two 
years later. Parts of his books he dic¬ 
tated, and parts he wrote with his own 
hand, guiding his pen in the darkened 
room by means of wires strung across 
a writing board. 

In 1858, Parkman’s health was so 
bad that he was forced to give up work¬ 
ing. By 1865, he had recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to resume writing and he began 
the publication of a series of books deal¬ 
ing with the history of France in the 
New World. Though he continued to 
write, he did so with great difficulty, as 
his health grew constantly worse. 

Parkman died on November 8, 1893. 
Fct days, lh« fijwiptipeB. u Ati»ic& 
were full of accounts of his life, and 
within a few months, every important 
magazine in the country had paid trib¬ 
ute to him. He is considered one of 
America’s greatest historians. 







SUTTER'S DREAM 


TOHN Augustus Sutter was a man with 
” a dream—a dream of paradise which 
he would build all by himself in the New 
World. Sutter was born in Germany in 
1803, of Swiss parents. As he grew up in 
Europe, he heard of the strange, unex¬ 
plored land in America —the far West. 
He heard of the great forests, the green 
valleys, the towering mountains, and the 
swift rivers of a mysterious place which 
the Spaniards had named California. 

To John Sutter, the name California 
meant a place where he could make his 
dream come true. He would leave 
Europe, cross the Atlantic, travel by foot 
and with ox-teams across the great 
American prairies, which were still un¬ 
explored, and set up an empire which 
only he would rule. He made the long 
and difficult journey in 1838—a time 
when only fur-trappers and Indians lived 
in the far West. At last he came across 
the high Sierra mountains and down 
into a vast green valley, through which 
the Sacramento river ran into San Fran¬ 
cisco bay. The land he saw was almost 
untouched. It was the home only of deer, 
bear, antelope, and many other wild 
animals. 

Sutter set to work building the first 
settlement in that valley. As the years 
passed and his settlement grew larger, it 
became known as Sutter’s Fort. 

Sutter’s Fort was the most important 
stopping place for the weary fur-trap¬ 
pers, the men who hunted and trapped 
in the mountains of northern Califor¬ 
nia and Oiegom. By 1846, when tin- 
wagon trains carrying the people who 
wanted to make homes in the West be¬ 


gan to arrive in California, Sutter’s Fort 
had grown into a great settlement. 
Indians arid white men met there and 
John Sutter gave them food and supplies 
before they traveled on. 

Sutter had built his paradise in the 
West. He controlled 98,000 acres of land 
— an area as large as Switzerland, 
where his parents were bom. He was the 
ruler of this huge domain, and people 
talked of him all over the world. 

In 1848, John Sutter decided to build 
a mill wheel on the American river, 
which ran through his property. The 
mill wheel would turn machinery for 
grinding the grain which he grew on his 
fine farms. 

Sutter sent his good friend John Mar¬ 
shall to build the wheel. On the morning 
of January 24, 1848, Marshall turned 
the water loose from a small dam he had 
built in the river where he was con¬ 
structing the mill wheel. He stooped to 
see how much deeper he would have to 
dig before the mill wheel would work. 
In the water, Marshall saw something 
shiny. He scooped it up and held it in 
his hands. It was gold! He raced back 
to tell John Sutter. 

Sutter was not happy to see the gold 
which John Marshall found. He knew 
that if word got to the outside world, 
there would soon be thousands of greedy 
gold-hunters scrambling over his private 
lands, destroying his wilderness paradise. 

Sutter was right. Soon thousands of 
men were heading to California to make 
Uieii iuiUu.cs, in gold. And Gutter s para 
dise was trampled to dust by the great 
California Gold Rush. 
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